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of property and the various ways of disposing of it. Beginning with a 
discussion of the rights of inheritance, the author enters upon his own 
chosen domain where he is a master and speaks with authority, amply 
exemplified in the following chapters on "Slavery;" "Land Tenure in 
Babylonia;" "The Army, Corvie, and Other Claims for Personal Service;" 
"The Functions and Organization of the Temple;" " Donations and 
Bequests ; " " Sales ; " " Loans and Deposits ; " " Pledges and Guarantees ; " 
"Wages of Hired Laborers;" "Lease of Property;" "The Law of Trade;" 
"Partnership and Power of Attorney;" "Accounts and Business Docu- 
ments." In addition to these subjects, a variety of other topics, sometimes 
disconnected, is taken up throughout these chapters. "Babylonian and 
Assyrian Letters " are discussed and specimens given on pp. 307-88, with 
special reference to Professor Robert Francis Harper's Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, a collection which is justly called a "colossal task" 
(p. 313). The division adopted in the book — viz., laws, contracts, and 
letters — is merely conventional. The three groups have much that is 
common and mutually supplement one another. The introductory chapter 
on "Sources and Bibliography" (pp. 3-36) gives an excellent survey and 
shows a sympathetic appreciation of work done hitherto. In the Appendix 
the author treats of "Chronology," "Weights and Measures," and "The 
Bibliography of the Later Periods." We have read the book with great 
pleasure and much benefit. The editorial work is well done. Only at 
times do we find incorrect spellings of German and French names and 
titles; thus, e. g., on p. 312, 1. 15, where Hronzy is printed instead of Hrozny, 
and 1. 16, where we read Anzeiger instead of Anzeige. P. 162, 1. 6, should 
read, of course, ina emuk ramanisu instead of ina emur kamanisu; 
ibid., 1. 12, should read pa-hat instead of the unintelligible pa-pa, i. e., 
the construct state of pahatu, a perfect. P. 207, 1. 3, makkasu not 
mikkasu. The diacritical points are quite often wanting, so that we 
find t instead of t, k instead of £, and s instead of i. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 
Belmont, Mass. 



THE COSMOGRAPHY OF THE GREEKS 

Scientific geography is preceded in Greece by a half-mythical account 
of the world; with this mythical geography is associated closely a mythical 
statement of the relation of the heavenly bodies to the earth; this double 
field, not yet differentiated into geography and astronomy, Berger calls 
mythische Kosmographie. To trace the early efforts of the Greek to orient 
himself in the universe; to reconstruct his conceptions of the earth as 
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related to the sun and moon, to the abode of the gods, and to the abode 
of the dead; to follow his geographical knowledge as poetical stories 
gradually give way to fact and a true picture of at least the Mediterrean 
world is developed — such is the interesting task proposed in the present 
monograph." No one was better fitted to undertake it than the author 
of the Geschickte der wissenschajtlichen Erdkunde der Griecken, Hugo 
Berger, whose death is chronicled with sorrow in the preface signed by 
editor and publisher. 

In the name Okeanos, interpreted as "embracing," Berger finds the 
earliest conception of a divine power surrounding the world above and 
below; with the rise of the idea of Olyrnpos above and Tartaros below, 
the conception of Okeanos is shifted to mean a stream forming the boundary 
of earth and sea, a stream that finally in a more scientific geography was 
identified with the Atlantic Ocean. The thought of Olyrnpos above, a 
heaven supported by an old sea divinity, Atlas, runs through the Homeric 
poems, and comes out most clearly in the account of the shield of Achilles 
(and the shield of Heracles). The mythological conception of the earth 
between the abyss above and the abyss below formed the starting-point 
for the science of Anaximander and the Pythagoreans. 

The early studies of the heavenly bodies are ascribed to the practical 
value of the "world-clock" to sailor, shepherd, and farmer. Setting aside 
the question of foreign influence, the author holds that the stars must have 
been studied for this practical end, that the knowledge thus gained neces- 
sarily took a mythical form, and that this poetical science furnished the basis 
for a real astronomy. The phases of the moon are mentioned in Hesiod 
and suggested in Homer as the basis of the calendar. The equinoxes 
and the points where the sun rose and set (the gates of the sun) were known 
by the Greeks in earliest times; until some scientific explanation was 
possible, the "chariot of the sun" served as a poetical statement of the facts. 

The general account of the earth began with the assumption of an 
east-and-west axis, because, Berger holds, men sailed toward sunset and 
sunrise along the Mediterranean; only later, as differences of climate 
became known, did the north-and-south axis become more important. 
In the account of the long night of the Cimmerians and the long day of 
the Laestrygonians are found the first mythical references to the polar day 
and the polar night. Among the most important means of determining the 
relation of different parts of the earth as pictured by the early Greeks are 

1 Mythische Kosmographie der Griechen. Von E. H. Berger. [ — "Roscher's 
Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie" Supplement.] Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1904. vi+42 pages. M. 1.20. 
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the references to the winds; this material Berger examines (pp. 19 f.), 
with the result that only some few points in the picture come out clearly. 

Within the larger setting thus determined falls the actual geography 
of the period. Four extreme peoples are mentioned in the period of the 
epic (p. 21): the Hyperboreans of the north, Ethiopians in the east and 
the west, and Pygmies in the south. The Hyperboreans and the Ethiopians 
stand farther from the poet and nearer to the gods than ordinary men. It 
is partly this same principle, we are told, partly the brilliancy of the sunset, 
which led to the belief that precious products, gems, etc., come from the 
ends of the earth. The "inner geography," especially the journeys of 
Menelaus and Odysseus, is then examined. It appears that the coast of 
Asia Minor is known from experience, that of Crete and Egypt only by 
hearsay. The journey of Odysseus is a purely mythical treatment of 
stories brought by wanderers in the west; only a few points, like the land 
of the lotus-eaters, can be definitely located. The author is inclined to 
accept the Leucas-Ithaca theory of Ddrpfeld, in spite of weighty objections 
to it. One of the most interesting suggestions in the book is that many 
points in the geography of the west may be explained as due to shifting 
of legend from the east, in the period when the colonial interests of the 
Greeks were shifting from the east to the west. In the catalogue of ships, 
finally, is found a real geography in its beginning; the line between myth 
and science is already crossed. 

Such a monograph is bound to be more or less unsatisfactory in what it 
omits as well as in what it undertakes to give. The work of Berger, how- 
ever, treats an interesting theme in an interesting and careful manner. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
University of Iowa. 

RECENT LITERATURE ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Torge discussess 1 briefly but thoroughly tree-worship in ancient Israel; 
then, similarly, the Ashera in the Old Testament. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the Ashera had no connection with tree-worship, but infers 
from the fact that certain passages, such as Judg. 3:7, have Asheroth instead 
of Ashtaroth, that the Ashera was a symbol of Astarte, as the masslbah 
was of Baal, and that the name of the post — the cultus symbol of the 
goddess— 'could easily be used for the goddess herself. He concludes that 
there never was a goddess Ashera, except as the name was used for Astarte. 
The divine name Ashirta, which occurs in the El-Amarna letters, he declares 
1 Aschera und Astarte: Ein Beitrag zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte. Von 
Paul Torge. Leipzig; Hinrichs, 1902. 58 pages. M. 2. 



